GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


History of Garfield 
High School 


This history was compiled using the 50th anniversary 
history of Garfield High School written by Bradley 
Lorton and updated using the 1962 through 1971 
yearbooks. However, many spring activities and sports 
often were not included in the yearbooks because of 
press deadlines. For example, it is known that the tennis 
teams were City Champs at least 18 times; however, 
these records are not included in the Benedictus. 
October, 1908 

A train-streetcar wreck at 6th St. and the Big Four 
Railroad caused northside residents to speculate about 
what would have happened if the street car had been 
crowded with students from the northside returning 
home from Wiley High School, the only high in Terre 
Haute. 

November, 1908 

The Northside Committee met for the first time at the 
Maple Avenue Methodist Church. 

February, 1909 

A petition was presented to the School Board of 
Trustees from northside residents requesting that a 
new high school be built inthe north end of Terre Haute. 
The board finally agreed to build the new school after 
much disagreement. 

September, 1910 

The future school was named Garfield (after Presi- 
dent James A. Garfield) following the motion of Super- 
intendent William Wiley. Other names suggested were 
Horace Mann, Northside High School, and Maple 
Avenue High School. 

April 10, 1911 

Construction work finally began on the new building. 
September 8, 1911 

The cornerstone laying ceremony was held. 
1912-1913 

Garfield High School opened for the first time on 


September 3, 1912. Roy Smyres was the first student. 


registered and by the end of the day, a total of 432 
students had enrolled. Statistics show that more 
students attended high school that year because of the 
availability of the new school than had previously been 
attending Wiley High School. 

Northsiders felt justified in the request for a second 
high school in Terre Haute. 

The football team lost their first game (to Waveland) 
by a score of 100 to 0. The basketball team won one 
game-the last of the season. 

Mr. A. E. Highley was the first principal of Garfield 
High School. 

June, 1913 

At the first graduation ceremony held, Elmer Auster- 
miller received the first Garfield diploma. The seniors 
established the tradition of Senior Week by having a 
hayride to Forest Park, a boat ride on the Wabash River, 
a senior breakfast, sunrise dance, and baccalaureate 
and graduation ceremonies. 

Students chose purple and white, the colors of Collett 
School, as the school colors. 

1913-1914 

The first Benedictus, the first high school yearbook 
published in the Terre Haute area, was produced by the 
students this year. 

Mr. T. W. Records became the principal and the first 
athletic coach, Mr. E. B. Clogston, was assigned to 
Garfield. 

The girls basketball team team was undefeated for 
the season and printing presses were installed at the 
school. Garfield was the vocational training center in 
Terre Haute until the establishment of Gerstmeyer 
High School in 1972. 

1914-1915 

The first PTA in the city or county was organized at 
Garfield High School. 

Jim Conover set the 100 yd. dash and the 220 yd. 


dash records at the IHSAA State Track Meet. 
1915-1916 

Garfield defeated Wiley 7 to 6 in football, overcoming 
tremendous odds. The “never say die” tradition of the 
“Spirit of 7 to 6” was born. 

This year saw the first graduating class to complete 
four years at Garfield. 

1916-1917 

The track team won the Track and Field Sectionals. 
1917-1918 

The “Benny” was not published this year because of 
wartime restrictions. 

The track team won the Track and Field Sectionals 
once again and the football team defeated Wiley 7-6 in 
the annual Thanksgiving Day game. 

1918-1919 

Mr. E. E. Hylton became the principal this year. 

Athletic events were curtailed because of World War 
I and school was closed for three months in the fall 
because of a Spanish Influenza epidemic. Graduation 
was not held until July, after the missed time was made 
up. 
The football team won the Wabash Valley champion- 
ship. 

1919-1920 

J. J. Maehling, Class of 1916, became the first former 
student from Garfield to return to the school as a 
teacher. 

Enrollment this year was up to 817 and the 
“doghouses’’-which were freezing cold in the winter and 
sweltering in the warmer months-appeared on the 
school grounds to provide extra classrooms. They 
remained until the late 1930s. 


The Hi-Y Club was organized this year. 
1920-1921 


Leather jackets became the identifying garb of the 
seniors during the 1920s. 

The Blue Tri Club (later the Y-Teens) was organized. 

Sectional championships were won by the Purple 
Eagles in basketball and track and field. 

1921-1922 

The girls basketball team completed their best 
complete season—won12, lost 2. 

The basketball team went to the final game of the 
State Tournament under the direction of Coach “Red” 
Hanna. 

In May, 1922, construction was begun on the annex 
behind the main building. 

1922-1923 

Mr. Charles Zimmerman became principal this year. 

The Benedictus was not published because of a lack 
of funds. 

And, once again, Garfield defeated Wiley in football 7 
to 6. 

1923-1924 

The name of the school newspaper, “The Review,” 
was changed to the “Royal Purple.” 

The Benedictus was published for the first time as 
an 8% x 11 hardcover book. 

The traditional Wiley-Garfield Thanksgiving Day 
football game was played at the new Memorial Stadium 
on East Wabash and Brown Ave. This was the first 
event ever held in the new stadium. 
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The basketball team won the Wabash Valley 
Tournament and the Sectionals and the first Home- 
coming for Garfield alumni was held this year. 
1924-1925 

Girls were no longer permitted to participate in 
interscholastic sports. 

The National Honor Society charter was received by 
the Gartield organization in 1925. 

And the basketball team once again won the 
Sectionals. 

1925-1926 

The first Junior-Senior Prom was held in 1926. 

Hugh Mendenhall set a broad jump record at the City 
Track Meet and, once again, the basketball team won 
the Sectionals. 

1926-1927 

The Junior Class added a banquet to the prom event 
held for graduating seniors. 
1927-1928 

G.A.A. was organized for the first time at Garfield. 

The basketball team won the Sectionals and the track 
team was Sectional co-champs. 

1929-1930 

The effects of the Depression curtailed almost all 
events during the school vear. 
1930-193] 

The Hi-Y organized the first textbook exchange for 
students. 
1931-1932 

Jock Wilson, Class of 1925, presented his painting of 
the “Spirit of °76” to the school. The painting hung in 
the lower hall near the front entrance until the school 
closed in 1971. It is now in the Military Room at the 
Historical Museum of the Wabash Valley. 
1932-1933 

The effects of the Depression continued to be felt at 
the school. Hi-Y was disbanded, the “Royal Purple” 
discontinued, and the Junior-Senior Prom and Banquet 
was cancelled. A Senior Breakfast and Dance was held 
for graduating seniors. 

1933-1934 

The Benedictus was not published because of a lack 
of funds. 

After the game “mixers” became the vogue during the 
1930s. 

In April, 1934, fire destroyed the midsection of the 
main building of Garfield. Classes were held in various 
buildings-around tne Twelve Points area until the 
damage was repaired. 

1934-1935 

In November. 1934, classes resumed in the newly re- 
finished main building. 

The Class of 1935 elected the first girl senior class 
president, Ruby Reece. 

And, once again. Garfield defeat Wiley 7 to 6 in 
football. 

1935-1936 

“Purple and White” was written by Garfield students 
Russel McCoy and John Moore and the football team 
won the Wabash Valley championship. 

1936-1937 

The Class of 1937 elected the first football queen. 
Eleanor Serban. And. 1056 Purple Eagle fans chartered 
a train to Evansville for the Garfield-Reitz football 
game. 

In November. northside residents petitioned the 
School Board to build a gymnasium at Garfield High 
School. 

The track team won the IHSAA State Track Meet. 
1937-1938 

The “Roval Purple” returned to the scene. 

In December, the northside residents once again 
petitioned for a new gym to be built at Garfield. 
Construction was finally begun in March. 

The senior class again elected a girl. Helen Geisman. 
president of their class. 

Jack Gray and Winston Cundiff set records at the 
IHSAA Final Track Meet. 

In May, 1938. Mr. Zimmerman died and Mr. Edward 
Hylton became principal of Garfield High School. 
1938-1939 

Miss Grace DeVanev was appointed Dean of Girls 
and Mr. Willard Kehrt was appointed basketball coach. 
Home rooms were established and the tradition of home 
room teachers being the committee of class sponsors for 
their respective classes was begun. Hi-Y was re- 
established and in August, the new gymnasium was 
completed at a cost of $41.508. Labor for the project 
was furnished by the W.P.A. 

The basketball team won the Regionals in the state 
tournament. 

1939-1940 

Student Council was created and the Drama Club 
received its charter from the National High School 
Thespian Society. The Girl's Cabinet. organized under 
the direction of Miss DeVaney. started the Big and 
Little Sister tradition and published student 


handbooks. 

Gerstmeyer and Garfield Hi-Y Clubs purchased the 
Silver Triangle trophy to be awarded to the winner of 
the Tech-Garfield football game each year. 

The basketball team was Sectional champs. 
1940-1941 

The bonfire tradition was begun to replace the 
Thanksgiving Day Parade before the Garfield-Wiley 
football game. (The bonfire was discontinued in the 
early 1950s because of the danger to nearby buildings.) 

The Garfield String Ensemble, under the direction of 
Miss Nelle Duncan. won first place in the 1941 National 
Music Festival. 

Queen’s attendants were added to the football queen 
court and Mr. Donas Dischinger was appointed head 
football coach. 

1941-1942 

Spencer Hicks of the maintenance staff produced the 
first of many successful minstrel shows as a fundraiser. 

Miss DeVaney began corresponding with all former 
Garfield students who were serving in the military 
during World War II. 

1942-1943 

The Junior Red Cross was organized under the 
direction of Miss Helen Ross. 

A Victory Corps was organized to build men for 
service and foster citizenship. Members of the group 
sponsored salvage drives to contribute to the war effort. 


1943-1944 

A poem written by Garfield student Pauline Scott was 
published by the National Poetry Association. 
1944-1945 

Publication of “Royal Purple,” which had been dis- 
continued during the war years, was resumed. 

The Blue Tri and Hi-Y Clubs sent over 500 copies of 
each edition of the “Royal Purple” to Garfield men and 
women who were serving in the armed forces. 

The Student Council won approval from school 
administrators for dancing in the halls during the noon 
hour. 

The basketball team won the Wabash Valley 
Tournament for the first time. 

1945-1946 

The Senior Class President established the yellow 
cords tradition for seniors and was the first to pass on 
the president’s cords to the incoming senior class 
president. 

Mr. Hylton retired as principal at the end of the 
school year. 

1946-1947 

Mr. James Conover became principal of Garfield and 
Mr. George Yaeger was appointed to the coaching staff. 

Jim Hughes won first honors in dramatic declamation 
at the State Speech Festival. 

The basketball team won the W.1.C. and Wabash 
Valley championships and reached the final game of the 
State Tournament. Ronnie Bland won the Trester 
Award at the State Finals. 

1947-1948 

The Tulip Trek was established to maintain the 
Memorial Lawn in commemoration of Garfield grad- 
uates who lost their lives during World War II. 

Miss Marv Jane Burt organized the first all-valley 
G.A.A. Play Day. 

The basketball team won the Wabash Valley Tourna- 
ment and were W.I.C. co-champs. 

Greg Bell and Clyde Lovellette, future Olympic gold 
medal winners. graduated with this class. 

1949-1950 

The Girl's Cabinet became the Dean’s Cabinet, which 
sponsored the beginning of school Jamboree and 
Sweeties Day to support their service projects. 

Clyde Lovellette was named All-American Basket- 
ball Player. 

1950-1951 

Joe Claretto became the first class president to be 
elected for three consecutive years. 

Garfield defeated Wiley 7 to 6 in football. 
1951-1952 


The Magazine Drive originated to raise funds for 
curricular and extra-curricular improvements and 
projects. 


The basketball team won the Regionals in the State 
Tournament. 

1952-1953 

The Hi-Y Club purchased a popcorn machine to sell 
popcorn for fundingraising projects. 

Mr. Thorval Mattax became the head football coach. 

The traditional Thanksgiving Day football game 
between Wiley and Garfield was moved to an earlier 
date. 

The football team won the Wabash Valley champion- 
ship. 

1953-1954 

“Eddie Eagle” was introduced by the Benedictus 
staff as the school mascot. 

Driver's Education was added to the school 
curriculum and sophomores rather than juniors 
purchased their class rings. Under the direction of Mr. 
Orville Jones and Mr. Conover, the Key Club, the first in 
Terre Haute, was organized. 

The basketball team won the W.I.C. championship 
and during the season set a one game scoring record of 
101 points. 

1954-1955 


The Rhythmettes, the first group of its kind in the 
area, was organized under the direction of Mr. Leslie 
Evinger. 


The football team was undefeated and untied for the 
season—the only Garfield team in the history of the 
school to achieve this record. 

The basketball team won the Sectionals and the 
W.LC. championship and the track team won the 
Wabash Valley championship and the Sectionals. 

Liz Beldon and Jan Foulkes won first and second 
prizes in the Chamber of Commerce essay contest and 
were flown to Hollywood for the efforts. 


The “Most Popular Girls” at the Jamboree wert 
Javins, Class of 58; Peggy Hall. Class of 57; Rosalie 
Kosco. Class of ‘56. and Sharon Joseph, Class of 

Bob Cain and Amelia Partington were chosen’ «u> 
and Doll” of the year at the Sophomore Sock Hop and 
the Juniors elected Sharon Winters their Junior Prom 
Queen. 

Continued on Page 8 


We learned by example from administrators and faculty 
members at Garfield. Their leadership and guidance has 
influenced all our lives. 


by Miss Dorothy Becherer 

Grace DeVaney’s career as an educator began in 1916 
in a one-room school in Fayette Township, Indiana, 
where she taught all eight grades, served as custodian, 
and built fires in a pot-bellied stove to heat the room. 
Her career ended when she retired in 1963 from 
Garfield High School as the only woman to serve as a 
high school principal in Indiana. 


To do justice to Grace DeVaney, the woman, the 
teacher, the school administrator, the community 
leader is not only difficult—it is almost impossible. So, a 
few simple illustrations will have to suffice. 

Miss DeVaney as a woman was a charming, gracious, 
lovable, loving and caring person who went out of her 
way to make life easier and happier for all with whom 
she came in contest. Any serious illness, death, or other 
crisis in the family of a student found her there not only 
with words of comfort and understanding but with 
material help if necessary. She thoroughly enjoyed your 
weddings; she shared your pride in the birth and in the 
accomplishments of your children. As a sponsor of the 
Class of 1943, the first class of graduates to enter World 
War II, she wrote regularly to every class member 
serving in the Armed Forces at home and overseas. 

As a teacher and administrator, she was a strict 
disciplinarian (as you may well remember), but she was 
always fair. In teaching, she was well versed in the 
principles of education and psychology, but also she 
held afirm belief-that- the contribution of the individual 
regardless of his ability was most important. Surely, her 


In Memorium 


Miss Grace DeVaney 


1897 - 


class in Family Living has served many of you as you 
shaped you own families. Hers was not the familiar 
budgets and nutrition type of class, but rather one of 
standards on which to base a good family relationship- 
sharing, loving, mutual respect, discipline, religion, art, 
music, cultural and recreational activities. 

As a teacher, Miss DeVaney taught by example. 
Didn’t many of you think twice before committing some 
inane act, not out of fear of her punishment, but out of a 
genuine desire not to hurt her because she was always so 
kind to you? 

As a community leader, Miss DeVaney believed that 
she owed her support to any endeavor which made 
Terre Haute a better place to live. She was a pioneer in 
improving mental health treatment; and she worked 
tirelessly to secure legislation so that mental patients 
were not jailed while awaiting commitment to 
institutions. She was a firm believer in the United Way 
concept and served on the Board of Directors of that 
organization. She supported the Y.W.C.A. in its work 
with Blu Tri and Y-Teens. She appreciated the 
contribution which her church had made to her life and 
supported it financially in a generous way. 

If there was a watchword in Miss DeVaney’s life, it has 
to be “WORK”. And work she did-from early morning 
to late at night. Can you remember a prom, a dance, an 
athletic event, a play, a musical performance, or a sock 
hop where she wasn’t the first one there and the last to 
leave after helping “clean up”? And didn’t you work a 
little harder because she set the example? 


At top, John House, president 


of the Class of 1958 for three 


At right, Dick Ferency, Jean 


Ann Spencer, Bob Swander— 


Senior Class officers of the 


Class of 1958. 


1981 


This great lady was not one to believe that a woman 
needed legislation to achieve a place in the world. “Just 
work, do your best, and you'll be recognized.” Although 
this is not a popular modern day attitude, it worked for 
her, didn’t it? 

Perhaps now if you look back, you can stil! hear some 
of these familiar bits of advice ringing in your ears: 

“Work! Do your best!” 

“Make something of yourself.” 

“You can aim higher than that.” 

“Don’t complain about your lot. Do something about 
it.” 

“Respect your elders. They know a little more than 
you do because they've lived longer.” 

“Be appreciative of your parents. They not only gave 
you your life, but your brains as well.” 

“Use every ounce of your talents.” 

Stand up for what you believe is right.” 

“Work.” 

It is difficult to think of what it was which set Grace 
DeVaney so completely apart. You may call it charisma, 
charm, or dedication. But, I firmly believe it was her 
innate and almost reverent belief and interest in the 
worth of every individual whom her life touched. 

I offer my apologies for the inadequacy of this 
tribute-Grace DeVaney doesn’t go down on paper very 
well-she occupies a place in our hearts! 

And, that is the way she would have wanted it. 
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Grace DeVaney Memorial Scholarship 
The Grace DeVaney Memorial Scholarship has been 


established at Indiana State University by friends of 
Miss DeVaney in her honor. 


Contributions, which are tax deductible, may be 


made to the ISU Foundation, Indiana State University, 
Terre Haute, IN 47809. 


Garfield High School Memorial 


The Garfield High School Memorial Committee has 


Sim eek 
TOM THOMPSON & ASSOCIATES 


674 Ohio St. 
(812) 238-1771 


been established by a group of former Garfield students 
to plan a memorial to be built at 11thand Maple Ave. on 
the site of Garfield High School. 

Dr. Paul Humphrey is chairman of the committee and 
donations may be sent to: Garfield High School 
Memorial, c/o Dr. Paul Hymphrey, 2631 N. 9th St. 
Terre Haute, IN 47804. 

An appropriate, permanent memorial is being 
planned by the committee and funds have already been 
received from several individuals and classes for the 
project. Any profits realized by the Class of 58 from the 
sale of this project special edition of the “Royal Purple” 
will be donated to the memorial fund. 


“Congratulations Class of ’58” 
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Traditions... 


The School year at Garfield 
High School was full of fun filled 
activites... 


The Royal Purple staff 


each class had its own 
special fundraiser—The Sopho- 
more Sock Hop, 


and the Senior Play. 


entertained spectators at football game half- times... 


The Coronation of the Queen of 
the Purple Eagles preceeded the 
Garfield-Wiley football game 


The band, majorettes, 


each fall... 


And, energetic yell leaders led 
cheers as Purple Eagle fans 


supported Garfield athletic events and spurred the teams on to victories. 


The Seniors decorated the 
Christmas tree in the lower hall 


and, 


in the spring semester, 


TWIRP Week (added in the mid- fifties) 


Through all of these activities, 
Garfield students attended 
classes and earned their credits 
toward their Garfield diploma. A 
dedicated faculty guided us 
through our learning experi- 
ences and supervised our extra- 
curricular activities. Outstand- 
ing scholars were honored each 
year at the Honors Assembly and 
Seniors were chosen for member- 
ship in the National Honor 
Society. 


and the Junior-Senior 


Prom rounded out the year’s 
activities as the school year 
ended and graduation ap- 
proached. 


Too soon the four years at 
Garfield High School were over 
and we moved on in life; however, 
the time spent at Garfieldis never 
forgotten. 


Yearbook nhatar fram Mertin’s Phato Shop. 
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The Fabulous Fifties... 


Each decade brings with it certain clothing styles. 
fads, literature and music which are readily identifiable 
with the years. Some are short-lived (Thank Goodness!) 
and others are enduring. 

The Fifties saw coonskin caps on every young child as 
a result of Fess Parker’s portrayal of Davy Crockett on 
the television show, “Disneyland.” The release of “The 
Ballad of Davy Crockett” created added interest. 
However, the Crockett mania was short-lived. The 
series started in December. 1954 and by July, 1955. 
sales of Crockett items had almost stopped: but. in 
those six months, $100 million was spent by American 
families on Davy Crockett caps. tents. lunch boxes. 
guitars, and T-shirts. 

Another short-lived fad was pink and black men’s 
wear. In 1955, thousands of pink shirts were grabbed up 
by young men anxious to brighten and dress up their 
grey flannel slacks and white shirt wardrobes. Pink 
spread to ties, side stitching on trousers, and hat bands. 
Red nylon windbreakers appeared on the scene and 
caught the fancy of teenager boys after the release 
James Dean's portraval of a troubled youth in “Rebel 
Without a Cause”. Pegged pants of any kind-jeans or 
dress pants—were fashionable for a longer period of time 
for young males: however. Mohawk haircuts were never 
accepted by the masses and flat tops kept the barber 
shop business booming for vears. 

For the girls, crinoline underskirts. circle or full skirts 
and scoop neck blouses for summer and straight. wool 
skirts with pullover sweaters in winter were the uniform. 
“Flats” were worn with nylons for dress up occasions 
and penny loafers. white bucks. and saddle oxfords were 
the footwear for school and casual events. 

In the late fifties. mouton fur jackets enjoved a brief 
popularity and for formal wear. who can forget the nylon 
net. strapless formal? Had Heloise attended the Rose 
Cotillion (the Class of “58 Junior-Senior Prom) at the 
Mavflower Room in 1957. she would have been in 
heaven. Collectively. the nylon net in all the formals 
would have scrubbed a bath tub ring that reach around 
the world. 

The scratchy nylon net was bad enough. but the 
underpinnings necessary to support the dresses were. in 
this day of soft. draping materials, almost unbelievable. 
Merry Widow foundations with staves and hooks. lavers 
of crinolines or a hoop skirt which made getting in a car 
or sitting in a chair impossible. and nylons held up by a 
garter belt were endured for an entire evening- 
sometimes as long as six hours! 


Chemise or sack dresses were introduced one spring. 
but males quickly vetoed that fashion. After cinched 
waists, full skirts, and tight sweaters, there was no way a 
straight, waistless dress with a band around the hipline 
was going to be accepted! 

Hula hoops, paint-by-number kits, chlorophyl in 
everything from dog food to bath soap, droodles, and 
UFOS flitted across the scene during the fifties. 
Americans were reading such novels as “Marjorie 
Morningstar.” “Not As a Stranger,” “Dr. Zhivago,” and 
“Exodus.” but high school students were sneaking 
copies of “Peyton Place” and “Blackboard Jungle” into 
their lockers at school to read in study hall-hidden 
behind a textbook. of course. Have you read “Peyton 
Place” and “Blackboard Jungle” lately? They are very, 
very tame compared to the “literature” on high school 
reading lists today. For those of you who haven't yet had 
children in high school-they won't be reading “Giants In 
The Earth” and “Tale of Two Cities!” 

Television, undoubtedly the most enduring “fad” of 
the fifties had been introduced into American homes in 
larger cities in the late 1940s. Jumping in number from 
3 million homes in 1950 to 32 million homes in 1955, the 


“boob tube” was here to stay. Vaudeville entertainers 
such as Milton Berle and Fred Allen were soon over- 
taken in popularity by situation comedies such as i 
Love Lucy,” “Mr. Peepers,” “Leave it to Beaver,” and 
“Ozzie and Harriett.” Westerns such as “Gunsmoke”, 
“Maverick,” “Cheyenne,” and “Have Gun, Will Trave!” 
appealed to audiences of all ages. 

Perhaps, more than any one thing, the music of the 
fifties, says it all. From the time Bill Haley and The 
Comets recorded “Rock Around the Clock” in 1955, 
music has never been the same. By 1958 teenagers were 
purchasing 70% of all records sold in the United States 
and record producers gave them what they wanted- 
Rock ’N Roll. The wild, new sound, a thundering 
mixture of country-western music with Negro rhythm 
and blues, drove “Your Hit Parade” off the air because 
the regular singers on the show could not perform the 
top selling hits. Elvis Presley, with his bumps, grinds, 
and shimmies, crashed onto the scene with “Heartbreak 
Hotel” and that was it. Rock ’n roll was here to stay! 

Ah, those were the good old days of our generation. It 
was fun, wasn’t it? 


“PURPLE AND WHITE” 


Purple and White 

See our banners gaily fly. 

Purple and White 

We'll wave them through the sky 

Blaze away. O Eagles in your flight, 

Soaring on and up until you reach the height. 


While most high schools adapted the music of college 


Purple and White, 
7 to 6 will guide us there. 


fight songs to approprite words to suit their school 
colors and mascots, the Garfield High School song was 
original. “Purple and White” was written by Russel 
McCoy and John Moore, two Garfield students, in 1936 
and was formally adopted by the student body as the 
official school song in January, 1939. 


Purple and White, 

Our drums and fife declare. 
Go Garfield. go 

To the March of Victory. 


The Turkey Day Game 


The annual football game between Garfield and 
Wiley high schools was a Thanksgiving tradition in 
Terre Haute for many years. 

The rivalry between the two schools began in 1912, 
the year Garfield opened and continued until 1971 
when the two schools closed. The two teams met on the 
gridiron a total of 56 times. 

In 1913 and 1914 the Wiley principal refused to 
schedule Garfield and in 1918 the schools were closed 
for three months because of the Spanish Influenza 
epidemic and athletic events were cancelled. 

The first game between the two teams was played on 
the Saturday before Thanksgiving at Rose Poly’s 
football field at 13th and Locust. The game was for the 
city championship since Garfield and Wiley were the 
only high schools in the city at that time. Swope-Nehf 
Jewelers provided a silver trophy for the winner with the 
stipulation that if either school retained the trophy two 
consecutive years that school could have permanent 
possession of the trophy. 

The experienced Wiley team was a definite favorite. 
The better athletes in the city had chosen to remain at 
Wiley because the athletic program was already well- 
organized. (The rule was that students who had started 
Wiley before Garfield opened could attend Wiley until 
they graduated if they chose to do so.) 

The annual Turkey Day activities grew until virtually 
all three days before Thanksgiving were packed with 
pregame activities at the two schools. Bonfires, daily 
pep sessions, downtown parades with elaborate floats, 
and a “stage frolic” at the Indiana Theatre following the 
regular vaudeville show became traditions in the 1920s. 
Wiley had their activities on Tuesday night and 
Garfield’s were on Wednesday night. No doubt this plan 
was arranged to avoid confrontation between students 
of the two schools. 

The 1924 contest was the first athletic event played 
at the newly constructed Memorial Stadium. The game 
was played before an estimated 10,000 fans, the largest 
crowd to that date ever gathered in the Wabash Valley 
to view a high school game. 

The 1927 game was played after a frenzy of activities 
which saw Coach Earl Pike of Garfield and Coach Vane 
Rutherford of Wiley conducting secret grid grills on 
fields at undisclosed locations to prevent spies from the 
rival team learning the game plans. 

Garfield squad members agreed among themselves 
that “attention to the girls would be tabu while in 
training and those guilty of even so much as talking to 
girls should receive a paddling by the team.” Two or 
three members broke the rule and were “severely 
handled” by the rest of the team. 

This was also the year that some Wiley students 
daubed red paint on the front columns of the Garfield 
building, the sundial, and the sidewalk. Officials were 
indignant because the “rivalry has been wholesome 
until now.” The Wiley student body met voluntarily and 
expressed their sorrow over the incident. Talk of 
discontinuing the series followed, but not for long. 
Proceeds from the one game paid for the entire football 
season and provided some funds toward other athletic 
programs. Two students were identified as the culprits 
and were “sentenced” to clean off the paint. 

Afterall this, the 1927 Turkey Day game ended ina0- 
0 tie. 

In 1942 the Garfield team was forced to play the game 
wearing Indiana State uniforms. Their regular uniforms 
were found to be missing the day before the contest. 
Naturally, all suspects in the case lived in the south end 
of town! 

The intense rivalry continued and the outcome was 
seldom predictable. In 1934 Bob Nesbit wrote in his 
column in the Tribune that “The old rule that a victory 
(in the Thanksgiving Day game) stamps out all earlier 
failures still seems to hold good. They will be two 
entirely different looking crews when thev take the field 
on Turkey Day.” 


Garfield’s coach was S. R. Powers, a chemistry 
teacher who volunteered to guide the sandlot team 
organized by students. They lost their first game by a 
score of 100-0 to Waveland. From that beginning, the 
rest of the season was uphill; things couldn’t have gotten 
worse! The team lost their next to last game to Brazil 93- 
0 and faced Wiley the next week. 

The day before the game, Garfield filed a protest 
claiming that four of Wiley’s starters were ineligible 
because of the five year rule. Wiley officials were upset 
by the charge, but said the boys would probably not 
have played anyway because they “believed Garfield to 
be a pie and not worthy of starting regulars against.” 

The game was played without the players in question 
and, as expected, Garfield was defeated (59-0). The 
Wiley players were subsequently declared eligible and 
played in Wiley’s final game of the season against Brazil 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

However, much to Wiley’s chagrin, it was later 
discovered that the proper forms had not been filed 
with the State Athletic Commission and Wiley was 
forced to forfeit the game. The official score in the 
record books became Garfield 2-Wiley-0. Thus the 
stage was set for the intense crosstown rivalry between 
the two schools. 

When the series resumed in 1915, it was scheduled on 
Thanksgiving Day at the Central League Ball Park at 
Wabash and Home Avenues. Seventy-five hundred fans 
attended the game and every Garfield fan was furnished 
with a megaphone. The cheers were deafening and no 
doubt spurred the underdog Garfield team to play with 
exceptional determination. Also, the Twelve Points 
businessmen had purchased a large silver football 
trophy to be awarded to the winning team. 

When the game was over, Garfield had won 7-6. 
During the presentation of the trophy to the team, Jim 
Comoford, a druggist at West’s Drug Store, made 
mention of Garfield’s “Spirit of 7 to 6” for the first time 
and the slogan became the symbol of the school’s 
“never say die” spirit in all accomplishments-—not just in 
athletic events. 

Garfield was to defeat Wiley 7-6 in 1917, 1922, 1934, 
1950, and 1959. A victory by that score became sweeter 
than any other. Wiley never defeated Garfield 7-6. 

The coveted bronze turkey trophy made its first 
appearance at the 1934 contest. The I.U. Alumni Club 
of Terre Haute traditionally had a dance on Wednesday 
night before Thanksgiving for college students who 
were home for the holiday. That year the dance was at 
the Trianon and proceeds from the dance were used to 
purchase the trophy and set up a scholarship fund. the 
bronze turkey was awarded to the winning team each 
year from that date and the school was entitled to keep 
the trophy until the next game. A chain was attached to 
the trophy with a “G” or “W” added for the winning 
team each year. Today the turkey has found a home at 
the Historical Museum owned by the Vigo County 
Historical Society. 

The game continued to be played on Thanksgiving 
afternoon through 1952. The game was then moved to 
an earlier date because crowds were getting smaller and 
it was believed the cold weather was keeping people at 
home. Also the poor playing condition of the field 
always caused considerable damage to the equipment. 

In later years the game was played even earlier in 
October and became the Homecoming Weekend for the 
two schools. The last Garfield-Wiley game was played 
on October 9, 1970. The coaches were Gene Shike for 
Garfield and Bud Spence, a Garfield graduate who had 
played on the 1954 team, was the Wiley coach. Wiley 
won the finale 22-0. 

In the 56 times the two teams met, Wiley won 27 
games and Garfield won 23. There were 6 tie games in 
the series. With the closing of Garfield and Wiley at the 
end of the school year in 1971, the fiece rivalry came to 
an end only to be replaced by the annual North Vigo- 

South Vigo contest. 


The Spirit of 
7-6 


Tradition has handed down to us, the Garfielders of 
today, a symbol of which we are and should be, justly 
proud. Not only is it a symbol, but an incentive to 
greater accomplishments. It has raised teams of 
ordinary ability to sensational victories over teams that 
had boasted of far greater strength. It is the spirit of 
“never say die’—the spirit of 7-6. 

Why and how did this symbol originate? Is there 
something more than the mere facts that Garfield has 
had three glorious Thanksgiving victories by the score 
of 7-6? Those boosters of Garfield whose memories can 
go back a decade or so, realize that there is something 
peculiarly fitting in the analogy of the Spirit of 7-6. 

Garfield, in its beginning, was beset with difficulties 
that are not easily conceived by the present student 
body. There was a lengthy fight to obtain the north side 
high school. Wiley, the only city high school, had long 
been established. Her following claimed the entire city 
and her traditions linked her with both the north side 
and the south side of Terre Haute. 

Garfield received her first students in 1912. A 
number of students had been transferred from Wiley 
and it was not easy to forget first sympathies 
of that struggle for recognition might well be compared 
with that struggle, dear to the hearts of us all, that 
glorifies the beginning of our existence as a nation. 

During the first year Garfield met Wiley for the first 
time and the result of that gridiron battle gave Wiley a 
59 to 0 victory. Many features of this first game 
recommend themselves to forgetfulness. Wiley- 
Garfield games were barred for the next two years, 
and during this time Garfield was able to create body, of, 
by and for Garfield, her first loyal followers. 

Then came 1915. The second gridiron battle between 
the Red and the Purple was scheduled. Apparently the 
Northsiders were doomed to defeat before the game 
was played. Wiley was thought of as the champion of the 
Wabash Valley. And if anyone was to dispute that 
championship it was, least of all, Garfield. 

A short time before the game a small band of 
boosters, the nucleus of the Boosters’ Club that was to 
contribute much to our future spirit, contributed 
enough funds to purchase an attractive trophy. On an 
evening when the team was more or less half-heartedly 
practicing for the coming game, the trophy was taken on 
to the field. The players learned that someone believed 
in them. A transformation took place. The practice took 
on an earnestness and a spirit of determination 
prevailed. And on Thanksgiving Day the boys went on 
the field to fight their hearts out for Garfield. And fight 
they did! Against overwhelming odds the Purple and 
White gave their all and a brilliant triumph of 7 to 6 was 
their reward. The “Spirit of 7-6” was won. 

That spirit has dominated Garfield athletes ever 
since that memorable victory of 1915. Garfield was a 
winner against odds. Few thought that the Purple and 
White could win, and in the old days of 76 who thought 
that a small band of menat Valley Forge could win? But 
they did win, and a great nation was born. More humbly 
and in due reverence to that sacred memory, we say that 
Garfield won and our school spirit was born! 

And that spirit has carried on. Garfield has been 
fighting hard and coming through. Her record for the 
Thanksgiving Day frays is well know. She was won six 
times, been tied once, and has known three defeats. In 
"15,17, and ’22 the score was 7 to 6, but every year and 
in every game that “never die” clean cut determination 
of athletes, of Student Body, of Faculty, Alumni and 
followers stands out, and when the flag bearers with fife 
and drums come down the field in honor of that 
splendid spirit there is a thrill that runs through the 
heart of every true Garfielder, a thrill that in victory or 
defeat, enables him to say, “We did our best and gave 
our all for Garfield.” One can well be proud to represent 
a school with such spirit! 

And with all let’s not forget the one who conceived 
this symbol of ours. He is one of our staunchest 
boosters. He has been actively identified with our 
Boosters’ Club since its beginning. The Father of the 
“Spirit of 7-6.” Jim Comoford. 


Note: This explanation of the origin of the “Spirit of 7- 
6” appeared in the Benedictus in the 1920s and in the 
anniversary history of Garfield High School written by 
Mr. Lorton in 1962. 
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Miss Sue Nicoson reigned as Queen of the Purple 
Eagles; her attendants were: Nancy Edmonson, Class of 
58; Ellen Combs, Class of 57; Suzanne Eberhart, Class 
of ’56; and Janet Rogers, Class of °55. 

1955-1956 
The basketball team won the W.I.C. championship. 


Miss Marilyn Byers was chosen Queen of the Purple 
Eagles and her attendants were: Suzanne Eberhart, 
Class of °56; Beverly Lloyd, Class ’57; Barbara Black- 
more, Class of ’58; and Janice White, Class of ’59. 


At the beginning of school Jamboree, Alice Yatsko, 
Class of °56; Donna Javins, Class of ’57; Polly Wright, 
Class of ’58; and Roseann Baltesu, Class of 59 were 
chosen as the “Most Popular Girls.” Amelia Partington 
reigned as Junior Prom Queen for the Class of ’57. 
1956-1957 

Mid-year commencement ceremonies were held for 
the last time this year. 

TWIRP (The Woman is Required to Pay) Week was 
established by the Student Council. Dean Powell was 
elected TWIRP WEEK King. 

Miss Ellen Botner, Queen of the Purple Eagles for 
1956-57, had as her attendants: Beverly Lloyd, Class of 
67; Kathryn Geary, Class of '58; Susan Templeton, 
Class of ’59; and Nikki Smith, Class of ’60. 


Miss Shirley Plimmer was elected Junior Prom 
Queen by the Class of ’58 and at the Jamboree, Sharon 
Gibson, Class of ’57: Annora Hall, Class of '58; Judy 
Jerrels, Class of ’59; and Diana Chirick, Class of ’60 
were chosen “Most Popular Girls.” 
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1957-1958 


New band uniforms and majorette uniforms were 


purchased this year. 


In sports, the football team won the Wabash Valley 
and W.I.C. championships and the basketball team 


duplicated those achievements. 


Terry Dischinger, future Olympic gold medal winner, 


graduated with the Class of °58. 


Alice Adams, Class of ’58; Janice White, Class of 59; 
Joyce Varda. Class of 60; and Vicci Richards, Class of 
61 were chosen “Most Popular Girls” at the Jamboree. 


Miss Joanne Yaeger was crowned Queen of the 
Purple Eagles and was attended by Judith Roberts, 
Class of ‘58; Sandra Gossom, Class of ’59; Joan Ely, 
Class of ‘60; and Katie Hulman. Class of ’61. 


The magazine drive set a new high school record for 
Terre Haute with total sales more than $9,000. Alice 
Adams set a high sales record of over $400. 
1958-1959 

Karen Gabbard won a First Award in the Girls 
Biological Division at the National Science Fair. 
1959-1960 

Karen Kraft was a National Finalist in the National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Contest. 


The football team defeated Wiley 7 to 6 once again 
and the basketball team won the Sectionals. 

In Indianapolis, the Indiana General Assembly 
passed the School Reorganization Act of 1959. The 
effects of the passage of this act were to be felt in Vigo 
County in only two short years. 

1960-1961 

Vicci Richards won a First Award in the Girls 
Biological Division at the National Science Fair. 

The “Royal Purple” staff circulated the “Little 
Lavender” between editions so that students could 
keep up with the school news. 


At mid-year, Miss Grace DeVaney became the new 
principal of Garfield High School. Mr. Conover was 
promoted to Co-Coordinator of Educational Planning 
in the new Vigo County School Corporation. 
1961-1962 

The first students from Otter Creek and Nevins 
Townships arrived at Garfield as a result of county 
reorganization of the school system. 

Mr. Tom Miller was appointed head football coach 
and the basketball team won the Sectionals. 

Stephen Moore won the First Award at the American 
Pharmaceutical Association National Science Fair in 
Seattle. The Student Council garnered first prize in the 
Christmas Parade float contest. 

As the Golden Anniversary of Garfield High School 
was celebrated, the high school became a three-year 
school for the first time. 

Short skirts, teased hairdos, and the “Twist” were in 
style this year. 

1962-1963 

The Juniors changed their traditional fundraiser from 
the Junior Revue to a show about television programs 
and the National Thespian Society held its first Annual 
Play Festival. 

In music, the band won first place in Class A Division. 

And, in sports, the basketball team unexpectedly 
went to the state finals. Greg Samuels became the 
second student in the history of the school to win the 
coveted Trester Award. 

The basketball team named Miss DeVaney “Miss 
Indiana Basketball” and it must have been too much for 
her. She retired at the end of the school year after 
serving on the faculty since 1938. 

1963-1964 

Dr. James Rentschler became the principal at 
Garfield. 

The Student Council revised the school constitution 
and the basketball team once again won the Sectionals. 

Nancy Junker won the National Betty Crocker Award 
for home management and scored the highest ever for a 
Garfield student on the SAT. 

The “Royal Purple” earned a first place award from 
the Columbia University Scholastic Press Association. 
1964-1965 

Mr. Don McDonald was appointed head basketball 
coach. 

Madras plaids were in style this year. 

1965-1966 

Mr. Bradley Lorton became the principal of Garfield 
High School and the basketball team won the 
Sectionals. 

1966-1967 

The beginning of school Jamboree was moved 
outside to the parking lot instead of being held in the 
lower hall. 

The basketball team set a new record for a one game 
score of 115 points—they scored over 100 points in five 
games during the season and went on to win the 
Sectionals. 

1967-1968 

The Senior Vest was added to the traditional yellow 
cord and polka dot shirt outfit worn by the senior class 
president. More room was needed for the president’s 
names and class years. 

The Cross Country team won the County, W.I.C., and 
Sectional championships and placed 11th in the 
Indiana State Track meet. 

A “summer supplement” was added to the 
Benedictus so spring activities could be included. 
1968-1969 

The old auditorium was renovated and made into a 
new library. 

Students held a “snake dance” all the way to the 
Wiley gym before the Wiley-Garfield football game. 
1969-1970 

The Junior Class presented a Varsity Show instead of 
the traditional Revue. 


Mr. Gene Shike became the head football coach and 
Mr. Charles Seitz became the head basketball coach. 
Mini-skirts were in style and created quite a lot of 
controversy. 
1970-1971 

The baseball team won the W.I.C. championship and 
the basketball! team set a new scoring record with 122 
points in one game against Linton. 

Fall delivery was scheduled for the first time for the 
Benedictus. 

The cornerstone of Garfield High School was opened 
on May 26, 1971 and a farewell Open House was held 
for all students and alumni on June 6, 1971. 

The last day of classes at the northside high school 
was June 11, 1971. 

November 19, 1973 

Demolition of the building at 11th and Maple was 
begun. The building is gone, but the spirit of Garfield 
lives on in the minds and memories of the students, 
faculty, administrators, parents and all others affiliated 
with the school in its fifty-nine year history. 


